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'LETTTER XXVII. 
ELIZA to EDWARD. 


F O R the Miſcellaneous Thoughts, 
and the two Epigrams, in your laſt let- 

ter, I am equally obliged to yourſelf and 
to Mr. Anonymous. — No tricks upon 
travellers, Edward. — I am too well 
aequainted with your manner to be de- 
Vol. II. B ceived. 
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ceived, — However, it was a humoron; 
device of yours to throw a little variety 
into your epiſtolary compoſitions z and l 
ſhall be very glad to read a ſecond col. 
tection of thoughts by the ſame hand, from 
which all hints, ſketches, and fragments, 
will be very agreeable acquiſitions.— 


I srT down at this preſent time, with 

a full determination to make amends for 
the brevity of my laſt letter; and if 1 
ſhould run into the other extreme, you 
muſt thank yourſelf for provoking me to 
prolixity.—It is as hard for a woman to 
ſtop her pen as her tongue, and I pre- 
tend not to be free from the failings of 
my ſex ; though Thope I ſhall never be quite 
ſo loquacious as Lucy » who ab- 
ſolutely talks down every body who falls 
in her way.—How I trifle ! But I know 
you will forgive me.—You preſs me to 
follow your example by ſending you, 4 
crowded ſheet ; but if you expect at the 
| ſame 


{ame 
reaſo 
very 
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fame time a clever one, you are too un- 
reaſonable : Coplouſneſs and cleverity (a 
very ſmart lady uſed this word the other 
day) are rarely very cloſely allied. 


Wnar you ſay of Dryden, is totally 
o my taſte —As he happened to be in 
he ſcribbling vein, he was either inimi- 
able or intolefable. — No man who 
ould write ſo well, ever wrote ſo ill.— 
be works of Blackmore do not fur- 
iſh more inſtances of the bathos than 
writings of Dryden.—If Sir Richard 
8 alive, I would defy him to produce 
line more truly ridiculous, than that 
ich Mr. Walpole quotes from one of 
| heroical plays ; by the expoſure of 
ch, with another equally abſurd, 
ken extempore, the witty Duke of 
Ckingham prevented that play from 
5 repreſented a ſecond time. Prince 
liger's painted Veſt was nothing to 
However, with all his errors and 
B 2 abſur- 
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n delicacies, and inequal- 
ties, I admire the old bard extreme 


—$0 much of Deyn 


In return for your Keely Epigram, W 
I will preſent you with a few impronjtu Fr 
by a. facetious gentleman in this neigh An 
bourhood, who is very ready at the Tt 
little extemporaneous pieces, and affor 
2 good deal of amufement to his friend 
by the facility with which he tho 05 
his thoughts together. 

n . Had 
To the name of the firſt town in reli © 


attend, a 
And 1 find it moſt wake Hibernian 
... Ringſend. NF 


The girls of this age while n demi 
* a marriage, 11 
Think too much of their coach; mot 


of their carriage: 
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As it therefore is plain that their heads run 
on wheels, 
Where's the wonder to find them ſo ſwift 
with their heels? 
III. 
When mothers exhibit theirdaughters about, 
From Soho to the city, at ev'ry gay route; 
And fooliſhly flatter them only with hope, 
Themſelves they may thank, if thoſe daugh- 
ters elope. | | 


IV. 
Our ſecret thoughts on men and things, | 
Can neꝰ er be ſafely ſpoken ; 


Had each a window in his breaſt, 
How ſoon would it be broken! 


V. 


The Saying is as true as trite, 

That men ſhould #hink before they write; 
But by the wondrous waſte of ink, 

'Tis plain men 4vrite before they think, 

5 B 3 — 
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In ſpite of Critical Reviews, 
His paſſion ev'ry dunce purſues ; * 
Forgetting that in verſe or proſe, k 
When fools exhibit, they expoſe. ent 


© 'THoSE who are extremely cuil 
« (ſays an ingenious author) are ſeldom 
& ſociable.”—TI am not of this writer's 
opinion; for people of a civil are m. 
turally of a communicative diſpoſition, 
which ſtrongly impels them to herd with 
their fellow-creatures, A ſurly fellow flies 
company, but a civil creature is certainly: 
ſociable one,—Nor can I ſubſcribe to the 
reaſon which the above author gives for 
this aſſertion z ( Becauſe (continues he) 
& they receive more trouble than enter- big 
ce tainment from company.— The man 
of civility is never ſo happy as when he "= 
is in company, and always receives en- 
tertainment, becauſe he always thinks he 


gives it, 15 | | the 
8 
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So much for ſentiment : I will now 
enter upon a narrative founded on fad ;—T 
don't joke. The facetious author of the 
above-mentioned impromptus furniſhes me 
with the materials.— He, a few days ago, 
ſignalized his courage by ſhooting a high- 


wayman. He had taken his place in 
the —— ſtage, and poſted his ſervant 
in the baſket ; but upon finding his piſ- 
tols gave offence to the ladies in the 
coach, — for he always travels with them 
gave up his place, with their conſent, to 
Jobn, and removed into the conveniency 
in the rear. This removal proved fortunate, 
The coach was ſoon attacked by a ſingle 
highwayman, who, on preſenting his 
piece, received a brace of bullets, which 
killed him on the ſpot. . Mr. „ by 


lying concealed, obſerved his progreſs un- 
ſuſpected, and therefore fired at him to 
the greateſt advantage. — He ſaw the 
event with great compoſure, and only ſaid, 

B 4 4 Well, 
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ce Well, Ladies, I hope you won't bs 
« afraid of piſtols again,—If I had not 
« let off my popper, you would have 
ce been in a pitiful plight by this time.” 
— The tone with which he ſpoke theſe 
words was ſo comic, that they could hard- 
ly ſuppreſs their mirth, though a murder 
was committed before their eyes, —1 
mention this humorous circumſtance, as 
it marks the man, who is indeed the bel 
natured, benevolent, odd mortal, I ever 


knew. 


I szx our friend L is promoted 


to a good living, and. am very glad his 
merit is rewarded. On many accounts 


I am glad of his promotion: He will 
now have it in his power to increaſe his 
domeſtic felicity, by the removal of ſe- 
veral little difficulties which obſtruQed 
it before. We may boaſt as much as we 


will about philoſophy and reſignation to 
| ch 
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our lot in life ; but if we are embarraſſed 
by the narrowneſs of our circumſtances, 
we cannot help wiſhing for an enlarge- 
ment of them. —Exempted, by the in- 
dulgence of heaven, from thoſe em- 
barraſſments myſelf, I feel for all thoſe 
who are oppreſſed by them. I often in- 
deed feel too much for other people; for 
many, I believe, who deſerve not my 
compaſſion ; but it is in vain to reſiſt the 
impulſes of nature : — And though I 
oſten meet with ungrateful objects, I 
cannot check the defire I have to relieve 
thoſe who are ſtruggling with diſtreſs. — 
am ſliding again into the ſentimental 
ſtrain, to which I have a natural pro- 
penſity, but which I ſhould not indulge 
too much. —Yet why ſhould I not in- 
dulge it? By you, I am ſure, I ſhall 
not be thought tedious, — 


WII, 
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Wert, you cannot, I think, now accuſe 
me of brevity. — Only look back.— 
Whata medley have I muſtered up for you ! 
—Criticiſms, impromptus. I with 
you may be entertained with ſuch a 
mixture, and not charge me with pro- 
lixity; a failing our ſex are very apt to 
be guilty of. 


SOPHY recovers ſo faſt, that I dare ſay 
you will hear of ſome very ſpirited do- 
ings in this part of the country very 
ſoon. Great preparations are making 
for the jocund occafion—We ſhall all 
make a very gay figure, I aſſure you: I 
wiſh you was among us, in the light 
you wiſh to be; for I am ſatisfied that 
you would be very happy, by enjoying 
the felicity of your friends. Sir Charles 
often mentions you with great regard ; 
and from ſome hints which he lately 


dropped, I have reaſon to believe that 
| | he 
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he will be able to ſerve you in a manner 
you little expect.— I have complied with 
your requeſt ſo punctually, that I have 
but juſt room to tell you that I remain 


inflexibly firm, and immutably ſincere, 
your own 


ELIZ A. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


EpwaARrD to Er1za. 


6 drape firm, and immutably 

« ſincere, your own Eliza.“ — 
How often have I repeated thoſe heart- 
chearing words, with a ſatisfaction which 
I cannot deſcribe1 Of your firmneſs and 


ſincerity, I have had the moſt convincing 
proofs ; and I flatter myſelf that I have 
given you no reaſon to doubt the 


ſtrength or the conſtancy of my affeQion, 
—You ſay nothing but the truth, when 
you tell me I ſhould be happy in partak- 
ing of the felicity of my friends I do 
indeed wiſh to be with you in a particular 

light. 
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light. To Sir Charles I am much ob- 
liged for the regard he expreſſes for me, 
but am at a loſs to know in what manner 
he can be of ſervice to me. That hint 
of yours wants explanation; there is at 
preſent an oracular obſcurity in it, which 
puzzles me extremely. By this per- 
plexity, however, I am not any way a- 
larmed.—I have not troubled you a 
great while with my apprehenſions, and 
1 hope you will not think 1 have any 
doubts, though I am too dull to unriddle 
your meaning — Well, I muſt have re- 
courſe to my old friend on thoſe occa- 
fions, Patience. — Time will ſhow, as 
the news- writers ſay. For my part, I 
am weary of conjectures. 


You was very good to leave ſo little 
blank paper in your laſt ſheet , — 
Your facetious friend's epigrams are 
droll, and have all the marks of extem- 


pere produQtions, = The baſket anec- 
dote 
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dote is curious and comic, — I ſhould 
like to be acquainted with the odd mor- 
tal; for he is certainly a diverting cha- 
racer. — I have made ſeveral people 
ſmile at his popper.—If every man who 
travels had his reſolution, the Bag ſboks 
and Macheaths would be tired of their 


hazardous employments. 


I AM benny rejoiced at our friend 
L——s promotion.— No man by merit is 
more entitled to the favours of Fortune 3 
but every day's experience convinces us, 
that ber favours are as often beſtowed on 
the worthleſs as the deſerving. — That 
L— has great merit, every body who 
knows him as intimately as we do, will 
acknowledge; but I believe he is not ob- 
liged to his virtue, but his vote, for the 
happy change in his affairs. - When I 
ſay his vote, I mean not to detract from 
his virtue; for in his ſituation, if he had 
voted otherwiſe, I ſhould have branded 

him 
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him with ingratitude, though my prin- 
ciples make me lean to a different par- 


9.— 


Tux family in — ſtreet grow more 
ridiculous every day. — the imprudence 
of the huſband can be exceeded by no- 
thing but the indiſcretion of the wife. 
By their diſſipated way of living they 
muſt certainly run a-ground in a few 
years; for they live up to the extent of a 
precarious income, and make not the 
leaſt proviſion for a couple of fine chil- 
dren, with whom they ſeem to be very 
much embarraſſed. — Such careleſs undo- 
meſtic people ſhould never think of en- 
tering into the marriage ſtate; for they 
can never perform the duties of that ſtate 
233 they ought.— The laſt time I called 


on this precious pair — they are till 
in the ſame ſmall houſe — I was ſur-— 
priſed with a new ſtroke of their folly.— 
Would you believe it, Eliza, this little 

family 
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family, in theit little houfe, are ſum- 
moned together every day to dainty 
diſhes, by a dinner- bell? What affecta- 
tion is this! Yes, to dainty diſhes, 1 
aſſure you; for nice eating is their ruling 
paſſion. — They have every thing as 
ſoon as it is in ſeaſon, at an extravagant 
price, or elſe they could not touch it. 
—When it becomes reaſonable, it be- 
comes in their eyes contemptible. — 80 
that by their falſe taſte, they often 
throw away upon a ſingle meal a fum 
which would ſet out a table. decently 
with good management for a week — 


This is what luxurious people call good- 
living: to me, it is juſt the reverſe ;—l 
think it is bad living; for ſetting aſide 
the expenſiveneſs of fuch a taſte, it is 
certainly the foundation of half the diſ- 


tempers as well as diſtreſſes in town.—l 


pity from my ſoul the amiable children of 
the above wrong-headed couple, though 


they are too young to know that they are 
objeQs 


rs 7 x VT 
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objects of eompaſſion, for there is no 
care taken of their education.—Their 
fooliſh parents think only of gratifying 
their own appetites —'The boy is five years 
old, and the girl a year older; the pret- 
tieſt little creatures I ever ſaw.—But 
the pity I feel for their ſituation, always 
damps the pleaſure I receive from their 
innocent prattle.— Is not the behaviour 
of their parents more than ridiculous; 
is it not criminal ?—-I did not think, 
when I mentioned theſe people, to dwell 
ſo long on them; but their follies run ſo 
much in my head, that I cannot get rid of 
them —But I will make an effort; for 
ſurely you are weary of ſuch triffling 
intelligence.--Such kind of intelligence 
vill only do among friends, in familiar 
letters; and yet I have ſeen volumes of 
printed letters containing matters of as 
little conſequence to the public, as theſe 
Anecdotes would be; for the publication 
of which unimportant books there is but 
Vor. II. C one 


not at all ſurpriſed at it. Where i 
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one apology to be made, and that is, the 
ſtrong, the ardent deſire in mankind 
to ſee ſomething new,——Novelty, 10 
matter what it is, has an irreſiſtible charm, 
— The writers of the preſent age avail 
themſelves of this univerſal paſſion, and 
often treat their readers with the moſt 
frivilous productions. The more frivo- 
lous they are, the quicker and more er- 
tenſive is their circulation. 


Ord D— breakfaſted with me ths 
morning, and was really entertaining 


company. He told ſeveral diverting 
ſtories, and ſaid fome good things — 
When the converſation turned upon the 
late duel, —of which you have doubtlels 
feen a full account in the papers, —be 
told me, tho' he was very much ſhocked 
with the behaviour of ——, he ws 


4 the wonder, ſaid he, that a bully is 4 


* coward ; and that he who is afraid to 
« fact 
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« face his enemy in the field, ſhould kill 
« his antagoniſt unfairly in a duel ? Of 
« his boaſting and want of ſpirit, I can 
« give you many inſtances ; but he is 
« not worth our attention.—Only I 
« muſt tell you how finely I ſaw him 
« corrected ſome years ago, for the in- 
&« ſolence of his carriage at G 58 
« Coffee-Houſe.— He came ſwaggering 
« in with a great deal of ſelf-importance, 


« and laying his ſword upon the table, 
« with a formidable look and fierce ac- 
« cent, ordered the waiter to ſee that 
%% no body dared to remove it. With 
« this imperious command he ſtrutted to 
* the back-door. When he was out 


« of the room, an old ſoldier, in whoſe 


campaign- countenance the ſtrongeſt 


% marks of courage were imprinted, 
took up the ſword with the greateſt 
* compoſure, and thruſt it into the fire. 
* When the young ſwaggerer returned, 
and ſaw his ſword in ſo unexpected a 

C2 6c ſituation, 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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5 ſituation, he ſwore with great energy 
cc at the waiter, and enquired with great 
« yociferation what ſcoundrel had pre- 
e ſumed to affront him. Who put 
« my ſword: into the fire, you raſcal? 
&« ſaid he.— To this briſk interrogation, 
ce the old gentleman very coolly anſwered, 
6 Twas I, fir —Y oo, fir! 
<« replied the other, foaming with indig- 
“ nation; you, fir ! and pray, fir, what 
cc was your fancy to put it there, of all 
t places !-—-— Only to lower the met- 
&« tle of it, ſaid he with equal ſerenity, 
This anſwer ſo much diſconcerted 
« the young bouncer, that he was glad to 
« ſneak out of the room with his diſ- 
cc graced weapon, as he ſaw, by their 
&« looks, that the whole company en- 
« joyed his confuſion, and highly ap- 
« proved of the correction he had re- 
tc ceived,” | 


I THANKED 
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'l THANKED old D— heartily for this 
tory; it diverted me very much ; never 


vas a bully better reprimanded |— 


I THovGHT of your Popping Anec- 
Pee laſt night; for a riotous buck ſallied, 
lf-ſeas over, into the front- boxes, and 
dt a little terrified the ladies within his 


all cch, by firing off Chineſe crackers at 
et. em. On being diſſuaded from his 
ity. powder amuſement, which grew very 


fenſive, and by ſome gentlemen near 
„who told him he would certainly 
it the ladies; „O never fear, never 
ear, replied he; I love the dear crea- 
tures too well to hurt them,—but I 
uſt have t'other pop at them; —and, 


ſhort, he popp'd away with ſuch a 
culous vivacity, that the box-keeper 
under a neceſſity of removing him 
force from a ſituation in which he was 
troubleſome to be endured. With 

C 3 equal 


KID 
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equal firmneſs and equal ſincerity, 
inflexible, and as immutable as you: 


ſelf, I remain 


Your own, 
Your fond, your faithful, 


Epyn 
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LETTER XXX. 


ful, 


ELIZz A to EDwaARD.. 
Dy 


| "xp thought the family in — 
ſtreet wrong- headed; but the new 


ſtroke of their folly is ſo immenſely high, 
that I can attribute it to nothing but a 
derangement of their intellects.—How ex- 
ceſſively abſurd !—I pity the poor chil- 
dren from my heart; and, with you, 
think that the behaviour of their parents 
is not only ridiculous but criminal. 
Happily ignorant the pretty creatures 
are of their ſituation at preſent, and little 
think they of the misfortunes they muſt, 
in all human probability, ſtruggle with, 

C 4 through 


LL 
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through the barbarous imprudence——[ 
cannot give it a ſofter epithet—of theſe 


parents. — When children are bred up 


in luxurious idleneſs, and left pennileſs 


to the wide world, how pitiable is their 
condition! but if I dwell on this ſub- 
je&, 1 ſhall be inſenſibly led into a train 


of gloomy refleQions ; and therefore 1 


will encourage the admiſſion of more 


chear ful ideas. 

THERE was ſo curious an object of the 
ſeminine gender at our laſt aſſembly, that 
I dare ſay I ſhall, by taking her off upon 
paper, throw your muſcles into a merry 
ſituation. She was a fat, fair, laughing, 
good-humoured woman ; but had evi- 
dently no bufineſs there; for ſhe diſ- 


turbed every body in the room by at- 
tempting to engage their attention: 
and every-body's attention was, indeed, 
thoroughly engaged ; for I believe nobody 


ever beheld a figure more truly farcical. 
| The 
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| The clumſineſs of her whole appearance 
C was increaſed by the abſurdity of her 
b dreſs _Only think of a female Falſtaff 
; in white ſattin ! To make her ſtill more 
ridiculous, ſhe would dance, though ſo 
aſthmatical, that ſhe blowed through a 
minute like a broken-winded horſe. Can 
make her yet more ridiculous ?—Yes. 
By two or three uncouth movements, 
at firſt ſetting off, ſhe convinced us all 
that ſhe knew not what ſteps ſhe was 
taking. She ſeemed, however, ex- 
tremely happy with her own /abowrs, and 
looked as if ſhe gave univerſal ſatisfaction. 
b —O vanity ! vanity! what fools doſt 


85 thou make of us !—But I ſhould not ex- 
[= claim againſt this paſſion with too much 
g acrimony ; for I don't know whether we 
- are not greatly obliged to it for half the 
— happineſs we enjoy. 

l, | 

y You are puzzled, you ſay, to know in 
l. what manner Sir Charleſs can be of ſer- 


e vice 
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vice to you; but you muſt remain: 
little longer in perplexity, becauſe I an 
not permitted to make clearer communi. 
cations to you.— Of his abilities to be f 
ſervice to us-both, I am well aſſured; 


and of his inclination to promote our fe- 
licity, I have no doubts. Be patient, 


therefore, and leave the ſolution of theſe 
riddles to time, 


Mx. ——'s dinner-bell rings in my 
ears. The woman is certainly be- 
witched !—A dainty couple, indeed | 
But there is no ſcarcity of ſuch ſimple 
pairs. I am almoſt as weary of hearing of 
them, as you are of your conjectures.— 
However, their follies amuſe one in an 
idle hour ; and therefore pray don't deny 
me that amuſement, when you meet with 
abſurd charaQters ſtraggling about ſingle, 
ar clubbing their follies together for the 


honour of matrimony. 


Oxy 
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Ord Ds ſtory diverted me ex- 
tremely.— I always told you, notwith- 
ſtanding his goſſiping diſpoſition, that 
he was upon the whole, an entertaining 
man.—And, indeed, how ſhould he be 
otherwiſe ? For he mixes with a great 
deal of genteel company, converſes with 
the moſt eminent people in the literary 
world, and has a very good memory.— 
Now a man who keeps good company, 
hears good things, and has ſtrong reten- 
tive powers, muſt be a good companion. 
I know you will ſay, that Old D 
remembers a great many things which are 
very trifling, and that he is too circum- 
ſtantially tedious in his narrations.—Ie is 


ſo ; but for all his tediouſneſs and trifling, 
I think his company is much oftener 
agreeable than diſpleaſing. Garrulity 
is the charaQteriſtic of age, and I can 
bear it with patience; but a young 
chatterer is inſufferable—But to return 
to the ſtory ;—1 admire the ſerenity with 

which 
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which the veteran corrected 's pe- 
tulance and preſumption.— There was 
certainly not only want of ſenſe, but 
want of decency in his behaviour; and I 
was glad to find that the looks of the 
whole room doubled his diſgrace. Such 


inſolence ſhould always be ſo expoſed. 


Jacx — has a ſtrong daſh of the 
bullying coxcomb in him; and J intend, 
when I am next in his company, to re- 
late this ſtory, in order to make him look 
ſilly before — and , in whoſe 
eyes he thinks he is a very clever fellow ; 
but if I am not miſtaken in my man, I 
ſhall make him feel rather queer. Am 1 
not a miſchievous girl ?—But can I be 
fo ppon a better occaſion ? 


Don*rT chide me for brevity ;—I muſt 
hurry to a concluſion, My thoughts are 
all diſſipated. my ideas diſconcerted.— 
Sophy has juſt received a note which has 

alarmed 
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alarmed us all.-Sir Charles is ſuddenly 
ſeized with a fever, and from his youth 
and conſtitution every thing is to be 
feared, upon ſuch an attack—Adieu | 
Pray excuſe this abruptneſs in 


Your own, 
Your fond, your faithful 


ExIz A. 


| 
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CC 
LETTER XXXI. 


EpwARD to ELIZ A. 


P OO R Sophy! poor Sir Charles! 

—[ pray for the peace of the one, 
and the recovery of the other.] pity 
both.—What a ſudden event? — Theſe 
events, Eliza, naturally make one ſeri- 
ous, and throw us into reflections on 
the uncertainty of all ſublunary affairs. 
—But I will not ſink into the moraliſ. 
— Of all people in the world, you want 
not to be reminded of the ſhocks that 
fleſh is heir to.”—You think, you feel 
enough.—I have no occaſion to awake 
thoughts of more ſenſibility.— “Let me in- 
treat you, however, not to indulge the 
melancholy 
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melancholy mood, and fill yourſelf with 
frightful apprehenſions. — Sir Charles 
is young, — was never intemperate z— 
don't be caſt down ;—hope the beſt.— 
] wonder not that you are alarmed ; but 
beg you would, by thinking how very 
much I am intereſted in your health, 
have a particular regard to it : for I 
have great reaſon to fear, from the ten- 
derneſs of your nature, that you will 
endanger it.— Vou have quite unhinged 
me ;—I hardly know what I write, ſo 
great is my anxiety for our dear friend 
in general, and for your fafety in particu- 
lar —How impatient am I for another 
letter ! and how reſtleſs ſhall I be till I re- 
ceive it ! — You know me too well to 
ſuppoſe that I can be otherwiſe than in a 
ſlate of ſuſpence.—Prolixity is trifling ; 
but I find writing an eaſe to my mind.— 
When we are full of uneaſineſs, it is 
no ſmall relief to vent it to another. 
—To whom ſhould I vent it, but to 

her 


, 1 C 
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her on whom my, heart is unalterably 
fixed ?Don't I write like one bending 
beneath the weight of ſorrow ?—I am, 
indeed, oppreſſed. —I am no hypocrite: 
I cannot ſay I will not feel what I 4 
feel. — The ſtoics, who boaſted that 
they were above the weakneſſes of hu- 
manity, were not philoſophers, but 
ideots. They bullied and lied in a breath; 
and by the ridiculous efforts they 
made to appear unmoved by the anguiſh 
of pain, by thoſe very efforts that an- 
guiſh was increaſed.— But I am throw- 
ing away my time on- theſe haughty 
pretenders to philoſophy, and will drop 
them, — Write immediately, Eliza, on 
the receipt of this; for you cannot ima- 
gine — yes, I believe you may imagine, 
with what inquietude I expect the 
return of the poſt. According to my 
preſent method of - calculation, every 
minute will be an hour, till I hear from 


you.-l write like a man in confuſion 3 
| and 
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and I try not to hide it,—I am not 
aſhamed of being affected, where the 
heath and the happineſs of thoſe whom 


I love, honour, and eſteem, receive any 
interruption, — Remember my laſt re- 
queſt. With ſincere hopes that I ſhall 
have reaſon to be tejoiced, not more 
depreſſed, with your next dear letter, 


I remain, 
Invielably attached to you alone, 
Epward. 
vor. II. vo LET- 
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gemſe 
ELIZ A to EpwARPD. * 

9 K 
oft la 
cel ta 
ar th 
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UC a letter at ſuch a time 1 ex- 
pected from you. I am ſure you 
wrote it from the heart ;—it was full of 
the language of nature. — I wiſh I ws 
juſt at this inſtant at your elbow, to put 
you out of your pain for your friends and 
me.—By the powerful preſcriptions of 2 
very ſkilful and humane phyſician, Sit 


ution 
ger 
nt of 
th. = 


Charles is, thank God, out of danger; * 
but ſo weakened is he, by the reſiſtance th 
which his conſtitution made to his diſor- „ tl 
der, that it will, I doubt, be a long while att 
before he is inſenſible of its effects. Von te 
| W 


Would 
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vould be ſurpriſed to ſee him: from a 
uddy, robuſt man, reduced to a ſhadow | 
What havoc- does a fever make, when 
t meets with a vigorous oppoſition ! 
ow many people delicately made, and 
Iways complaining, live to a good old 
ge; While a thouſand ſtronger than 
emſel ves are every da, falling around 
zem, who ſeem to be built with the 
ſt laſting materials. But ſuch is the 
cet tainty of life !— Thoſe who ap- 
ar the moſt healthy are often the ſooneſt 
ept away, while others, of whoſe diſ- 
ution you expect to hear every hour, 
ger upon the ſtage; and merely for 
nt of moiſture, drop into the arms of 
th. — Theſe "are | gloomy thoughts, 
| will tell me.—They are fo. — But 
thoughts ſhould now and then en- 

7 though they ought not to engro/s 
attention. There is no oc- 
dn to dive into the depths of melan- 

y with —, when we reflect on the 
D 2 uncer- 
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uncertainty of human life: but a feriox 


conſideration of it is very proper to che 
us, when we are too follicitous about i; 
pleaſures, and to comfort us when u 
are too anxious about its cares.—Hoy | 
philoſophize !—Can you bear a Plato | 
petticoats * — You can, I know: bi 
half the men in the world have a pu 
opinion of a woman's underſtandn 
and treat ber who makes any pretenſic 
ta literary merit, with a cordial e 
tempt ; and even thoſe who allow u 
make a free uſe of our intellectual fac 
ties, are often fo abſurd, as to tum 
into ridicule when we. exert them 
are often in a mixed company 
fituated. — If we give our w—_ 
books, we: are deemed. pedantic ; 
confine. our converſation; to — 
fles, egregious. triflers. — Is there 
therefore, a great deal of addreſs 0 
red: to make our deportmant inofiens 
ta ſecure us from the ſhafts gf ſatire 


E. 
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the arrows of detraction From our 
own ſex we receive no quarter, if we 
pretend to more knowledge than lies 
within the columns of a news-paper, 
but are branded with the names of wits, 
learned ladies, and affected creatures It 
we write, the laugh grows louder againſt 
us; and if we print, our vanity is in- 
ſupportable.—<« How hard is the con- 
« dition of our ſex!” Though I muſt 
confeſs that a ſcribbling woman, if ſhe is 
not very clever indeed, is rather a nui- 
ſance in the literary world. — Carters, 
Cockburns, and Macaulays, appear but 


once in an age. 


You promiſed to ſend me yout thoughts 
on the folly of family pride: pray think 
of that promiſe, and let me have thoſe 
thoughts in your next. —. 

Adieu ! 


D 3 EL1ZA. 
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own ſex we receive no quarter, if we 
pretend to more knowledge than lies 


within the columns of a news-paper, 
but are branded with the names of wits, 
learned ladies, and affected creatures If 
we write, the laugh grows louder againſt 
us; and if we print, our vanity is in- 
ſupportable.—“ How hard is the con- 
« dition of our ſex!” Though I muſt 
confeſs that a ſcribbling woman, if ſhe is 
not very clever indeed, is rather a nui- 
ſance in the literary world. — Carters, 
Cockburns, and Macaulays, appear but 


once in an age. 


You promiſed to ſend me yout thoughts 
on the folly of family pride : pray think 
of that promiſe, and let me have thoſe 
thoughts in your next.— 


Adieu l 
D 3 ELIZA. 
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MN eee eee 
LETTER XXXII. 


EpwarD to ETIIZz 4. 


I you not for the ſhortneſs of your 

laſt letter, becauſe I make allowances 
for the ſituation of your mind.—ln 
compliance with your requeſt, I now 
ſend you the thoughts I promiſed ſome 
time ago.—They are looſe and uncon- 


nected; but I hope they will amuſe you. 


«© FROM mere anceſtry no merit 
can certainly be derived; but the pride 
* of anceſtry has been the ruling, paſ- 
„ ſion in all nations. The ancients, in- 
„ deed, carried it ſometimes to an ex- 


*© traordinary pitch ! They were not ſa- 
6 tisfied 


8 
. 


— 
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*« tisfied with being deſcended from a 
« line of kings; they would have Gods 
« for their grandfathers. Alexander 
« was flattered into the ſon of Jupiter, 
« and the Romans plumed themſelves on 
« having Mars for their founder. Au- 
« enſtus himſelf was ſtrongly tainted 
« with this illuſtrious foible, or Virgil, the 
* courtly Virgil, would not have with 
« ſuch refined adulation ſtrained ſo hard 


« to draw the origin of his hero from 
« the Goddeſs of Beauty. To this 
« foible, Juvenal with his uſual ſpirit 
« evidently alludes, in the beginning of 


« his eighth ſatire,” 


Long galleries of anceſtors and all 
The follies which ill grace a country hall, 
Challenge no wonder or eſteem from me; 
Virtue alone is true nobility. b 

. 


2 4 Convince 
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Convince the world that you're devout 2 
| frue, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do: 


Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude ta ma. 


« To a man only eminent for his fol 


6 lies or his vices, the greatneſs of hi 
« family is an additional diſgrace. | 
te thoſe who boaſt of their anceſtors, en 
cc deavoured to make themſelves conſpi- 
cc cuous by the jmitation of their virtues 
te their vanity would be pardonable ; na 
* more, it would be meritorious. Bu 
* when fools and cowards boaſt of the 
6 wiſdom and the courage of thoſe from 
** whom they are deſcended, the folly d 
* the firſt and the cowgrdice of the lat 
are doubly conſpicuous, and therefore 


% doubly contemptible, From the perfor- 
| | «© mance 
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6 mance of our parts on the ſtage of life, 
* ariſes our honour or our ſhame. If we 
„% behave well, and execute the parts 
« allotted to us with propriety, we ſhall 
te ever be eſteemed by the wiſe and the 
good]; and their eſteem is of more value 
ce than the pedigree of a Cadtuallader.“ 


$1nce I wrote my laſt letter I have 
drawn up a few . thoughts on the fre- 
quency of public executions, occaſioned 


by ſeeing a cart full of poor wretches 
dragged to death.—I make no apology 
for adding them to thoſe I promiſed to 
fend you before, becauſe I know you are 
partial to all the little productions of my 


pen. 


&«& Ir hurts me when I obſerve with 
« what a greedy curioſity the majority of 
% mankind hurry to attend a public ex- 
“ ecution ; and with what improper le- 
| « vity 
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„ vity they behave on the mournful oc- 
cc caſion. That the loweſt orders of 
4 people of both ſexes ſhould crowd 
&« about the death-doomed conviòts, 
ce with ſtupid eyes and unfeeling hearts, 
s+ I wonder not; but am always ſur- 
& prized to, ſee many perſons of under- 


ce ſtanding and ſenſibility, aQtively- 
* curious with the meaneſt of the vul- 
. gar. 


«© THE uſe of puniſhment, and its 


« principal intent, is not to gratify the 


c injured, but by exemplary correction 
& to procure a benefit for the commu- 
« nity. We ought in all kinds of pu- 
« niſhments to have a regard to the fu- 
« ture good, without entertaining any 
« thoughts of a retroſpeQ to the aggreſ- 
« ſion which is paſt: we are otherwiſe 
« not guided by juſtice, but reſentment. 


cc FROM 


«c 
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„% FRoM a ' multitude of executions 
« death becomes familiar; and the har- 
« dened delinquent, inſtead of leaving 
« the world with reluQance, launches 
into eternity with triumph. To make 
« executions frequent, is to remove the 
% horror they ſhould excite; and to in- 
« flit the ſame puniſhment on the petty 
© thief who ſteals a handkerchief, and on 
the ruffian who commits the moſt cruel 
murder, is to encourage the firſt to fol- 
low the footſteps of the laſt ; for by the 
« ſentence pronounced on both, there is 
& no diſtinction made with regard to 
“ their guilt. But he who can think of 
e the loſs of a fellow-creature and a 
piece of ſilk in the ſame light, has ſurely 
« a ſtrange idea of diſtributive juſtice. 
“Goods may be reſtored ; but when life 
is deſtroyed, reſtitution is impoſſible. 

«* Tae frequency of public executions 
„is rendered till leſs efficacious, for 

© want 
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« want of being conduQed with more 
« ſeriouſneſs and decorum. There is no 
« ſolemn preparation to ſtrike an awe 
« into thoſe who are moſt likely, from 
* the lowneſs of their birth, and the li- 
£ centiouſneſs of their education, to 
ce break through all laws, human and 
« divine. The day of execution is an 
86 holiday to the vulgar. It is a day of 
« wanton curioſity, on which perhaps 
« three-fourths of the pnfeeling gazers 
*« behold objects (except the ſufferers are 
« puniſhed for murder) leſs guilty, though 
** more unfortunate, than themſelves. 
46 While death is therefore rendered ſo 
« familiar by the frequency of public exe- 
66% cutions, and while thoſe executions + 
« are ſo improperly conducted, I wonder 
66 not at the increaſe of robberies and 
«© murders. The timid thief ſoon ripens 
« into the daring villain ; and when he 
« knows he can but be hanged at laſt, 
«+ let him be ever ſo wicked, what will 


6 deter 
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« deter him from committing the moft 
c horrid crimes ??? 


To make you fmile after all theſe 
grave reflections, what think you of 


« Matrimony made Eaſy” by a biſhop of 
the church of England ?—-T am not in 
jeſt : — fuch a pamphlet is advertifed ; 
and if the biſhopcan make his words good, 
m the ſenſe they will, at firft fight, be 
generally underſtood, there is an end of 
conjugal infelicity for who will bear the 
difquietudes of domeſtic life, when they 
can be made eaſy at ſo reafonable a rate? 
—To make matrimony eafy, is doubt- 
leſs a very public-ſpirited employment, 
and not inconſiſtent with the epiſcopal 
character; but I am afraid the Right 
Reverend author of the above pamphlet 
promiſes more than he can perform.— 
Domeſtic evils are not to be charmed away 
by words : he who feels them at his heart, 

may 
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may read his eyes out before he is able to 
remove them. 


APROPOS, — | have a piece of news 
for you; P has taken orders, —Only 
think of that. — There is not, perhaps, 
a man in the three kingdoms more diſ- 
qualified by nature for the pulpit ; he 
would make a much better figure at the 
tail of a plough.— But it requires little pe- 
netration to gueſs at bis call to the church. 
When I ſaw, him a few Sundays ago, 
making a burleſque of the character he 
aſſumed, by the natural impediment in 


his ſpeech, and the acquired affeQation of 


his manner; the diſcordant tones of his 
voice, and the uncouthneſs of his whole 
deportment; a couplet of Pope's darted 
into my head, and almoſt ſpoiled my de- 


votion.—l could not help repeatin g to my- 
ſelf, in a kind of parody, 


c The 
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« The thing we know is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil he got there.” 


wrrn this couplet I conclude, having 


at preſent nothing more material to com- 
municate,— 


Your's, &c. 


EDWARD. 


P. S. Pray tell me what progreſs Sir 
Charles makes in his recovery : I ſhould 
be very ſorry to hear of a relapſe. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


ELIZA to EDwaRD. 


8 IR Charles recovers apace, to the 

great joy of us all; and as I know you 
will partake of that, I begin with the 
communication of it. 


I am much obliged to you for ſo readily 
complying with my requeſt, in ſending 
me your Thoughts on Anceſtry, and for 
the additional RefleQions on Public Exe- 


cutions. 


Tas 


mo, os — Hd wei... 
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The droll tern you give to the bi- 

ſhop's title-page diverts me not a little. — 

Happy, indeed, would it be for all mar- 

/ ried paits who complain of their lot, if 

they could be cured of their * cares 
fot a ſhilling !— 


Your intelligence concerning P————— 
ſurprizes me, I oon; though I have 
ſaid a hundred times, that I wonder at 
nothing.—- What can induce a man with 


ſo many diſadvantages, to take orders; 


4 by doing which he only makes a more 
4 extenſive publication of his imperfeQions ? 


Much ſagacity, you think, is not required 
to gueſs at his call to the church. 
That he has Jugrative views, I doubt 
not; but I very much doubt whether 
thoſe views will be gratiſied.— He is the 
laſt man I ſhould think of to make 
his fortune by the ſacred function.— He 
8 vain enough, I. am ſure, to expect 
lwn-fleeves ; but he might, I believe, 
Vo. II. E | with 
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with equal reaſon expect the robes of 
royalty. — What rational hopes can a 
man entertain, who has no powerful pa- 
trons to ſupport him ! If he preached like 
an angel, preaching alone will not do.— 


I have known him long enough to know, 


that there is a ſomething in his diſpoſition 


which will prevent him from being diſ- 
tinguiſhed by thoſe honours which are fo 
flattering to his amagination. 


Ovr friend — is grown ſo miſerable 


ſince his late acquifitions, that he is 


quite another creature. — You would 
hardly know him; he is ſo much al- 
tered. He has loſt all his vivacity, 
and thinks of nothing but making the 
moſt of his money, with which he ſeems 
to be hourly tormented.—..l ſaw him t'o- 
ther day. — I looked at him with com- 
paſſion.ä—A miſer is the moſt unenvia- 
ble character in the world. — The dif- 
quietude of his mind, harrowed up with 

care, 
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„ has altered the turn of his features ; 
outward as well as his inward mat 


been changed by the revolution in 
circumſtances How inſufficient are 


es to maks us happy | The cares they 
te, are far more numerous than the 
ſures they procure. If thoſe who 
nd in wealth would own the truth, 
would, perhaps, confeſs, that their 
ty is not increaſed by their for- 
However, notwithſtanding theſe 
cal ſtrokes, it is certain that the 
ntages of riches, when well- directed, 
infinite: they only diſgrace the owner 
em, and exclude him from content- 
„ when they ate abuſed. 


AVING nothing, as you ſay, more ma- 
to communicate; for till Sir Charles 
overed, we ſhall fit very much at home, 
onſequently muſt be ſometimes dull; 
fill up the remainder of my ſheets 
few obſervations of my own, for 
E 2 ' which, 
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which, like you, I make no apology, I vit 


for the ſame reaſon. Among u, M *” 
logies would be as ridiculous as they pro 
unneceſſary.— 

To communicate our griefs . © / 
« we know they will not be heard . apc 
ce compaſſion, is impertinent ; ta WF the 
* part them where we are ſure they Wi ren 
© be pitied, cruel. Thoſe who ar: nei 
cc connected with us cannot feel H a 1 
« and our friends ought not to be i bri 
«© — Theſe are the dictates of real 
& but when we are under the pre 

of affliction,” reaſon and nature « 
« generally at variance, and pull . ce: 
5 ent ways.“ te ſhi 

: | « leq 

"IM 2 888 « th 

% WHEn we are drooping unde! Wi « fg 
© ſorrows, the true friend will “ al 


« your, with the moſt artful addrch 


«© foothe us into à cummunication 
66 thi 
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them; for that to a heart over-whelmed 
with grief, is like ſuppuration to a 
wound, by which its cure is at once 
prognoſticated and promoted.” 


— _—— 


lefs wh © A WELL-cultivated mind is no 
* apology for a corrupted heart; for as 
the defects of a perſon deformed are 
rendered more conſpicuous by the rich- 
© neſs of his coat, ſo is the baſeneſs of 
„ man's heart more expoſed by the 
brightneſs of his underſtanding.” 


“% THE man of true cunning con- 
„ ceals it. Thoſe who appear to be the 
* ſhrewdeſt people in the world, are the 
« leaſt ſo ; for they alarm ſuſpicion, and 
thereby counterwork their own de- 
“ ſigns. The thorough- paced knave 
* always wears the maſk of a fool, well- 
E 3 « knowing 
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« knowing that his own face would 
te tray him.” 92 


G et. i. 


% THAT no man is ſupremely h. 
« py, every man will readily allo 
5 for every man thinks his ſtation in li 
« might be improved by a little mon 
« wealth, a little more power, and 
* few more opportunities to gratify hi 
leading paſſions. Such a concluſi 
c therefore, will be always readily 2. 
% knowledged, becauſe the admiſin 
“of it at once ſtrengthens opinion, al 
* gtves a colour to complaint.“ 


* 
5 


* 


—ͤ ͤ — 


„Wx are taught by experience, tha 
** thoſe objects which promiſe immedr 
ate advantages, operate moſt power. 
6 „ fully on our hopes; and that thoſe 
ce which threaten immediate correction 

moſt forcibly alarm pur fears. — The 

&« whip- 


2 


« t 


ould 


luſion 
ly A. 
nifſion 
1, and 


that 
ned. 
wer- 


hoſe 


100, 
The 
hip- 
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« whipping-poſt and the pillory, the gib- 
« bet and the jail, contribute more to 
« make men honeſt, than all the allure- 
ments to virtue by the promiſe of fu- 
« ture rewards, or all the diſſuaſi ves 
te from vice, by the aſſurance of future 
« puniſhments, from the pulpit or the 
« preſs.” 


« TT is not in the leaſt ſurpriſing that 
“ riches are followed by pride, and that 
* he who feels the conſequence of a heavy 
« purſe, ſhould diſcover his importance 
“ by the arrogance of his behaviour. 
« By the general regard which is paid 
« to wealth, pride and preſumption are 
« greatly encouraged. When a man 
«* high-favoured by fortune ſees with 


„ what ſervility of ſubmiſſion, with what 


e ſuppleneſs of carriage, he is ſaluted 
* by his inferiors, he will naturally, if 
ec he has not a very uncommon under- 

e 
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& ſtanding. in proportion to tber abaſe. 
£& ment, feel the wr "rw own exal. 
cc tation.” 


— — 


% Mxos ſtruggling with aMiQion, 
t fare as bodies employed in laborious 
« occupations. In proportion to the 
« ſtrepgth they exert, is the injury they 
cc receive.“ 


—— — 


oc Tur Humourift is a character not to 
« be envied ; for the Humourift is a ſtran- 
ee ger to felicity. As. he advances in life, 
cc his diſguſt to mankind increaſes. He 
«* grows fatigued with the perpetual 
© round of the ſame follies and vices, 
. retires to his cloſet full of contempt 
for his fellow-creatures, and lives like 
%a ſavage in the midſt. of ſociety. 
« With a temper: thoroughly ſoured, 
* he gives himſelf up to peeviſhneſs and 
ce miſan- 
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ce miſanthropy, and drags out the re- 
ce mains of a miſerable life in a ſtate of 


c hoſtility againſt the whole world.“ 


.Have I not tired your patience ?.[ 


On, have tired my own fingers, and therefore, 
ous | | 


ELIZA. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXXV. 


EpwarD to ELIZ A. 


OUR character of in his 
preſent condition, makes one not at 
all anxious after the poſſeſſion of riches, on 
which your reflections are judicious ; and 
you as juſtly obſerve, that on the right 
uſe or the abuſe of them, the advantages 
or the diſadvantages of them depend.— 
What bleſſings are they to thoſe who 
know how to employ them ; and what 
curſes to thoſe who, from a ſelfiſhneſs of 
diſpoſition, delight merely in the poſſeſ- 
on of them, — and have never ſpirit 


enough, for fear of being reduced to 
want, 
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want, to do one generous deed - Unſo- 
cial, unenviable wretches !— 


I THOUGHT you would be diverted with 
my placing the biſhop's title-page in a 
comic light. It ſtruck me at the firſt 
peruſal of it, and I could not ſupprefs 
my deſire to be droll upon the occaſion. 


Trovcn I heartily wiſh Sir Charles 
was quite recovered, that you might ſee 
more company abroad, yet you employ 
yourſelf ſo very rationally at home, 
that I can ſee no proofs of your dulneſs 
in the letters you ſend me during your 
domeſtic captiggty — I read over your 
Miſcellaneous Thoughts with a great 
deal of pleaſure ; but ſhall take ſome 
opportunity to conſider them more cloſely ; 
for there are here and there ſentiments 
to which I cannot immediately ſub- 
ſcribe. — However, I muſt take notice 
of your firſt aſſertion, with regard to 

| the 
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the communication of griefs. I readily 
agree with you, that the communication 
of them to thoſe who we know will not 
compaſſionate them, is impertinent ; but 
JI cannot think that we are cruel by im- 
parting them to our friends ; that is, to 
thoſe who we are ſure will pity them. — 
Reaſon and nature, as you ſay, often pull 
different ways; but with regard to the 
ſubje& in queſtion, we give no proofs 
of the firſt by reſiſting the impulſes of the 
lk — 

I Have often heard you ſay, that you 
| admire paſtoral poetry, when it is truly 
ſo; and with great juſtneſs find fault 
with the generality of paſtoral. poets, for 
drawing pictures of rural life which bear 
no reſemblance to their originals. — I 
have, with you, a very hearty contempt 
for the Damon and Delias of the age; and 
flatter myſelf that I ſhall give you a great 


deal of pleaſure, by tranſcribing a few 
extracts 
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extracts from the eclogues of an obſcure 
poet who lived in the laſt century. The 
author I mean is one Phineas Fletcher, a 
divine, and, like yourſelf, remarkably fond 
of angling. You will, I dare ſay, agree with 
me, that the bent of his mind is elegantly 
moral ; and will, doubtleſs, value him 
the more, when I inform you that he was 
Milton's favourite companion in his juve- 
nile days; who has in his Lycidas ereQed 
2 laſting monument to his memory. 


In the firſt wiſh of our poet, there is ſo 
agreeable a picture of a mind calm and un- 
diſturbed, that you will be charmed with 
it. 


But ah ! let me under ſome Kentiſh hill, 


Near rolling Medway, mong my fellow 
Peers, | 

With fearleſs merry-make and piping ſtill, 

For ever paſs my few, and flow-pac'd 
years ; 


The 
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The beach ſhall yieid a ſafe, cool canopy; - / 
While down I fit, and ſing to th* echping 
wood ; | 
Ah! ſinging might I live, and ſinging die. 
So, by fair Thames or Medway's filver flood, 
The dying ſwan, when years his temples 


pierce, 
In muſick's ftrains breathes out his life 
and verſe, 
And chanting his own dirge tides on his watry 
hearſe. 


Wrar a pleaſing picture, drawn from 
the life, has our author exhibited in the 


following lines ! 


His certain life, which never can deceive him, 
Is fall of thouſand ſweets, and rich content, 
The ſmooth-leay'd beeches in the field re- 
| ceive him, | | 
With cooleſt ſhades till noon-tide's heat ts 
ſpent ; 


His 
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His life is neither toſt in boiſterous ſeas 
Of the vexatious world, or loſt in flothful 
eaſe ; BR eh, 
Pleas d and full bleſt he lives, when he his 
God can pleaſe.— | 


His bed, more ſafe than ſoft, yields quiet 

ſleeps ; | 

While by his fide his faithful ſpouſe has 

His little ſon into his boſom creeps, 

The lively picture of his father's face; 

Never his humble roof nor ſtate torment him, 

Leſs he could like, if leſs his fate had lent 
him; 5 

And when he dies, green turfs with graſſſ 

tomb content him. 


Tux laſt of theſe ſtanzas is particu- 
larly beautiful : it contains ſtrokes of 
nature which touch the foul. ©—— 


TarovuGH all the writings of Fletcher, 
we meet with the ſame propriety of ſen- 


timent, 
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timent, and force of expreſſion. As 2 


deſeriptive poet he appears to great ad- 


vantage, as well as a rural painter, He 
had the happy art of communicating what 
he ſaw and felt, in a manner at once 


forcible and familiar. 


THe. diſperſion of a fog by the rays df 
the ſun, is happily expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing lines : 


As when from fenny moors the /umpi/+ clouds 

With riſing ſteams, damp the bright morn 
ing's face, 

At length the piercing ſun his brow uaſtrouds, 

And with his ſhafts the idle fog doth chace, 

The broken miſt lies melted all in tears— 


You may, perhaps, not thorough} 
_ reliſh the word lumpiſb; but I think it i 
well-choſen ; and if you knew as much 
of fenny moors as I do, you would find 


ftriking propriety in it. 


Wet 


Vo 


id 4 


Wee Ito take notice of all the beau- 
ties of this forgotten poet, I ſhould write 
a pamphlet inſtead of a letter. I ſhall 
therefore conclude my extracts with a 
paſſage from his Purple iſland, an allego- 
rical poem, wherein the eulogium on 
Spenſer is ſtrictly applicable to him- 
ſelf. 


Thy ſtrains to hear, old Camus frdhn his cell 
Comes guarded with an hundred nymphs 
around ; 4 | 
An hundred nymphs that in his rivers dwell 
About him flock, with water: lillies crown'd ; 
For thee, the Muſes leave their filver well, 
And marvel where thou all their art haſt 
found ; a 
There fitting they admire thy dainty 
ſtrains, 
And while thy ſoothing accent ſweetly 
plains, 
Feel thouſand trembling joys thrill thro' their 
melting veins.— 


Vol. II. F You 
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You will not, I believe, think J have 
ſaid too much in favour of a poet, who, 
though buried in oblivion, is fortunate 
in this reſpect, that when he lived he 
was celebrated by a Cowley, and that 
when he died he was lamented by a Mil- 


ton. If the above paſſages afford you 
the entertainment which you will, I 
think, receive, from the proofs I have 
had of yobr poetical taſte, I will en- 
deavour to procure others by the fame 
hand. From you, I hope, I hal 
hear very ſoon, and remain my dear 
Eliza's 


Ever | faithful, 
| Ever-affectionate, 
EDWARD. 


P. 8. 
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P. S. I am till in the dark concern- 
ing the affair of which you dropped ſome 
hints in a late letter. You recom- 
mended me indeed to patience. I will 
try to be patient ; but pray remember, 
that ſuſpence is the life of a ſpider,— 


F 2 LE T- 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


FEIIZ A to EDwARD. 


ANY thanks, dear Edward, for 
your extracts from the Paſtorals of 


Fletcher ; there is a rural ſimplicity in 
them which delights me, and I ſhould 
be very glad to ſee the volume from which 
thoſe extracts are ſeleQed ; ſo deſirous 
am I to be farther acquainted with the 
favourite of Milton.—I have never ſeen 
more pleaſing pictures of rural life than 


are drawn by his hand. His parental 
ſtrokes are particularly affecting. — The 


creeping of a little ſon into his father's 


boſom, is a beautiful circumſtance ; and 
I think 
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{ think a painter might from our author's 
outlines make a very pretty family-piece 
of the paſtoral kind. The ſubje& you will 
ſay is hackneyed.—It is ſo; but an in- 
genious artiſt may, notwithſtanding, ex- 
hibit it in a new light —You quote a 
paſſage from the Purple Iſland, from 


which paſſage I have no mean opinion of 
the poem itſelf; but ſhould be glad to 
have an explanation of the Title. — 


Vov are very kind to ſay ſo many civil 
things about my few obſervations ;— 
and very candid too, for I doubt ſome of 
them are not a little worthy of repre- 
henſion : however, they will ſerve to put 
you upon detecting my abſurdities, and 
controverting my opinions, when you 
have nothing of more conſequence to 
merit your attention; and I am ſure that 
your remarks on my remarks will always 
be agreeable ; for I am not vain enough, 
with „to ſuppoſe that my ſay- 

F 3 ings 
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ings are ſo wiſe as to bid defiance to cri. 
ticiſm. 


How often have 1 told you to wait with 
patience for the developement of your 
perplexities; and how often muſt I re 
commend perſeverance to you 
Really, Edward, you are the moſt im- 
patient creature I ever knew.—T could 
ſay ſomething which would elevate your 
ſpirits, and make you extremely alert; 
but—I chuſe to ſtay, in order to fur- 
prize you. I muſt cure you of your im- 
patience, if I can.— All theſe trials are 
for your good.— The longer you are in 
your ſpider- ſtate, the more exquiſite wil 
be your joy when you are out of it. — 
And ſo, beſeeching you to be as quiet 2 
you can, I will trouble you with no far- 
ther admonitions or reproofs, but gently 
ſlide into another ſubject with as much 
n aud compoſure as if I had never 

mentioned 
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you know 


mentioned a word about 


what.— 


AyRoOP OS ,—You need not trouble your- 
ſelf to explain the Purple Iſland; for by 
digging into Warton's Obſervations on the 
Faery Queen, which I found in Sir Charles's 
library, I have ſatisfied my curioſity.— 


One of that gentleman's notes has done 


the buſineſs ; for ſuch an allegorical poem 
1 have not the leaſt deſire to peruſe : but 
if you ſhould meet with paſſages from it 


which you ſhould think worth tranſcrib- 


ing, I beg the favour of you to tranfmit 
them. 


Ir Ake your ſtroke at me for my ang- 
ling-paſſion. You wonder, I know, how 
I can have patience to ſaunter by the ſide 
of a river whole hours with the calmneſs 
of a philoſopher. Not being gifted with 
the above pacific virtue yourfelf, you 
wonder that others are ſo happily poſſeſſ- 

| F 4 ed 
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ed of it.— Vou are no philoſopher, Ed. 


ward, that is plain; — at leaſt, not one 
of the followers of Epictetus. However, 
let me give you a word of advice :—Re- 
duce ſome of his excellent rules to Prac- 
tice, and you will find the advantage of 
ſuch a conduct. Be patient, and you 
will perhaps be happy : ;—TI fay perhaps, 
for it 1s too great preſumption to ſay that 


patience will certainly procure felicity. 
-You will, undoubtedly, tell'me in 


your next letter, that I am grown a mere 
turner of words, and twiſter of ſyllables; 
and that I play upon them both with a 
moſt infantine levity.— Tis true, I am in 
a playful humour with my . pen, and can- 
not be ſerivus if you would hang me 
One is ſometimes in ſuch a mood: and 
when that is the caſe, to reſiſt the prompt- 
ings of nature, is to undertake an impoſſi- 
bility, — No, no: hooman nature, as — 
ſays, is not to be trifled with. ——Pitch- 
forks are nothing in her way Horace 


ſupports 
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You 


ſce how well I remember your leſſons.— 


ſupports me in that aſſertion. 


There is no tutor like love ;—another aſ- 
ſertion, the truth of which 'is confirmed 


When 
ſhall I ceaſe to trifle ? Not yet,—becauſe 


by every day's experience. 


| have a great deal more to ſay. —Was I 
not right to preach up patience to you, | 


and to recommend to your imitation the 
character of FpiQetus ?- Indeed, Ed- 
ward, I know not what's the matter with 
me to-night, but I find no kind of in- 
clination to part with the © feathered 
0 * interpreter of my thoughts.” — Would 
not this pompous deſcription of a pen 
make a good figure in a modern tragedy ? 
EY repeat it: — «6 Feathered inter- 

* preter of my thoughts.” — Ves, tis 
perfectly heroic; and I beg you would 
tell our friend —, that if he likes _ 
I will give him leave to adopt it.ä—1 
don't love to kee p my good things to my- 
ſelf, when I think J can give any body 
pleaſure 


KY 
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pleaſure by the communication of them, 
Am I not a benevolent cteature ?—Well, 
—to be ſure I am ſeized with the — 
(J can't write the word, becauſe it in- 
troduces brimſtone to my memory; and 
with brimſtone come a train of images not 
to be endured) — of writing. But you 

have an exquiſite noſe, and Will ſoon ſnuff 

me out, or iniff me out; chuſe which 1 
word you will: — any word but **** 
for that, aye, that **##**#### in the noſ- 
trils. 


To your great comfort, I am drawing 
to a concluſion; I have but little paper 
left, but that little ſhall be filled up, be- . 
cauſe I don't know when I ſhall be again 
in the ſcribbling mood.—As my ſpirits ; 
are now up, I am willing to exert them 
for the amuſement of my friends, among 
whom you have a corner of my heart; 
and I never reckon the time tedious 0! 


miſemployed while I think I am enter- 
taining 
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taining them. —I may be miſtaken when 
I think I entertain them, indeed; but 


I am ſure I mean % make myſelf agree- 
able to them: | 


All this who know me know, who love me tell. 


Courage, Fdward ! I am almoſt at the 


bottom of my ſheet ; I ſhall ſoon releaſe 


your eyes from the fatigue they have ſuf- 
fered by poring ever my wretched ſcrawl ; 
for I cannot have patience—there I own 
I want philofophy — to cut my letters 
with the correctneſs of a writing-maſter. 
—Well, now I will be very kind, and 
finiſh.—A few words more will give your 
eyes their wiſhed repoſe.— I had a thing 
to ſay—but another time. — The plot 
thickens.—-Farewel. | 


ELIZ A. 


* LET: 


} 


— 
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EpwarD to EL Iz A. elu 
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T is impoſſible to tell you, Eliza, with ne 
what a variety of ſenſations I per- yo 
uſed the miſcellaneous contents of your of 


laſt letter. Your vivacity charms me; 
but the obſcurity in ſome of your ex- 
preſſions checks me in the midſt of my 
raptures ; and my poor brain is puzzled 
to find out the drift of your dark hints. 
«© You could tell me ſomething, you 
&« ſay, which would elevate my ſpirits.” 
II sit kind in you to ſuppreſs ſuch in- 
telligence ? and you oonclude with ſay- 


ing, that „ the plot thickens.” — I 
know 
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know not what to make of this .conclu- 
ſion, being far too thick to comprehend 
your meaning. I muſt, .therefore, wait 
for the diſcovery of it ; but if you think 
I can wait with patience, you are miſ- 
taken; for you have quite demoliſhed 
me for a philoſopher. — What would I 
give for your =quanimity ! Pray explain 
the obſcure paſſages ; for till they are 
elucidated, I can ſettle my thoughts to 


nothing. I long for an anſwer: — I 
never longed ſo much for an anſwer, ſince 
you firſt made an impreſſion on the heart 
of 


EDw ARD. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXXVUL 
Er1za to EDWARD. 
5 _ what a ſtrange impatient 
creature thou art grown ] You 


really make me laugh by your very ſerious 
confeſſion of your embarraffment.— 


You might, I think, have reaſonably 
irgagined, by the whole ſtrain of my let- 
ter, that the plot I hinted at was not 
againſt your peace, — Can you ſuppoſe 
that I ſhould have written with ſo much 
alacrity, if I had not ſome preſentiment of 
our future felicity - Ves, Edward, I have 
lately had ſtrong reaſons to believe that the 
anxieties we have ſuffered during our 
ſeparation, are in a fair way to be re- 

moved, 


ung 
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moved, and that our correſpondence iS 
drawing to a concluſion. 


To convince you that I have fome 
foundation for my hopes, it is neceſſary 


to inform you that Sir Charles, (hoſe 
nuptials will be ſoon celebrated, if no- 
thing unexpected intervenes) being ex- 
tremely well with the Great Man, has re- 
commended you to his patronage in ſo 
earneſt a manner, that you will, I dare 
lay, hear of advantageous propoſals from 
that quarter. He has been indefatigable 
in your ſervice, and is alſo ſo happy as 
to have no ſmall influence over my father; | 


ſo that from his aſſiduities in our favour, 
we may flatter ourſelves with the moſt 


agreeable proſpects.— 


Have I not, by explaining the obſcure 
paſſages, given you ſatisfaction ?—If you 
have any doubts, now, you deſerve all the 
uneaſineſs which ariſe from them. 


SATURDAY 
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SATURDAY next is the day fixed upon 
for the wedding, which I am ſure would 
be ſpent more agreeably by the parties 
themſelves, if your company was added 
on the occaſion. But as Sir Charles and 
Sophy pleaſe themſelves with thinking 
that we ſhall ere long follow their footſteps, 
they ſay the leſs about your abſence. 


Won'T you tax me with being too 


forward, if 1 ſay that I wiſh our day 
Was as near? or rather, ſhall I not give 
you pleaſure by my frankneſs ? You 
know I can hide nothing from you; and 
indeed, between us there ſhould be no 
reſerve; for reſerve and friendſhip are 
incompatible. 


True friends the ſecrets of their hearts reveal, 
The joys, the ſorrows, which by turns they 
feel, | 
And from each other not a thought conceal. 
TEIS 
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Tris is but a heavy triplet I confeſs : 
and I ought to make an apology for tack- 
ing three lines ſo lamely together. 
Were I not writing to a true friend, I 
ſbould apologize for the heavineſs and the 
lameneſs of them.— 


GY Flo _ Glo Go yow = 


ACCORDING to Rider—not the hiſ- 
torian — we are in a fpring-month ; 
but according to my own ſenſations, we 
are in a Winter-one. Inſtead of airs, 
vernal | airs; whiſpering whence they 
ſole their balmy ſweets, my ears ate 
WW furned with bleak and bluſtering blaſts ; 
no And my fingers would not enable me to 
re vrite, did L not now-and-then refreſh them 
ta fire which would make no bad figure 
in a froſt. 


Your 8 & C. 
ELIZ A. 


1 E LE'F- 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


EDwaARD to ELIZ A. 


T HE - obſcure paſſages are ſo clearly 
explained, and fo much to my 
ſatisfaction, that my doubts are all diſ- 
ſipated, and my heart is at eaſe. What 
ſtrange creatures we are, to be fo agi- 
tated by hopes and fears, according to 
the quicker or ſlower motion of the ani- 


mal ſpirits. 


From the friendſhip of Sir Charles 1 
have great expectations, becauſe I know 
he is very intimately connected with the 


Great Man; and you may be aſſured, 
thoſe 
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thoſe expectations are not leſſened by 
your acquainting me of his influence on 
your father. Theſe circumſtances are 
very flattering, and I begin to ſee an end 
to the difficulties and diſcouragements 
with which we have ſtruggled ſo long. — 


I erAy fervently that the ſun may 
ſhine on the happy pair on Saturday next, 
and that every ſucceeding day may be as 
happy as the firſt, 


THe amiable couple are very obliging 
to be ſo deſirous of having my company 
upon the joyous occaſion 3 and 1 ſhould 
with the greateſt pleaſure be preſent at 
the ceremony, could I with propriety in- 
creaſe the number of their friends i in the 
temple of Hymen. | 


I PLEASE myſelf with thinking how 
buſy you are all in preparing for the 
nuptial exhibition : — In ſhort, I can 

Oz write 
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write of nothing elſe. You have filled 
my head with ſo many agreeable ideas, 
that I am quite a new creature, and 
hope nothing will happen to diſlodge 
them. 


I nave juſt been reading over your 
laſt letter but one, to which I could not 
give an immediate anſwer, till thoſe ſame 
obſcurities were explained; but now I am 
in a humour to take notice of thoſe parts 
which I could not attend to, on the firſt 
peruſal of them. — What choice ſpirits 
you were in, when you wrote that letter ! 
— Enviable ſpirits ! charming viva- 
city Could T but hear the muſic of 
thy voice, I ſhould be bleſt, indeed !— 
Who knows how near I am to that tranſ- 
porting moment ! 


« O RARE Edward! you will ſay ; 
what, you muſt either be in the dumps 
or the clouds? either in the vapours or 

| | « jn 
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« in raptures? — It is very true; you 
ſay right: I am very apt to be in ex- 
tremes; but as you obſerved yourſelf, 
nature will not be thwarted. _As for my 
raptures now, I think you can neither 
wonder at them, nor blame them.—To 
be tame amidſt ſo many flattering cir- 
.cumſtances, is not in the power of a man 
of my complexion. 


I can make juſt the ſame complaints 
of the weather as you do; it cannot be 
more bleak at than it is at London. 
My reſt has for ſeveral nights paſt been 
very much interrupted by the blaſts of 
Boreas, . and till they are ſucceeded by 
gentler breezes, I ſhall have but little 
comfort ; for I have a mortal averſion to 
thoſe ſame blaſts. What a pack of ly- 
ing fellows the poets in general are in 
their vernal defcriptions ! — many of 
which, if the truth were known, they 
penned by a good fire:—for if they had 
G 3 _ ©. wrote 
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wrote them ſub Dio, that is, in the open 
air, I believe they would have produced 
very different pictures of an Engliſh 
ſpring. — However, notwithſtanding my 
complaints of the weather, there is ſome- 
thing ſo animating at this ſeaſon -of the 
year, that both my eyes and noſtrils re- 
ceive great entertainment ; ; and I wihT 
could enjoy it thoroughly with you in 
the country; for we * in populous city 
«© pent,” ſec not half the beauties of na- 
ture.—As I am deprived of the pleaſure of 
making excurſions far from the capital, 
I content myſelf with rambling about - 
the environs, and from my rural walks and 
rural rides make ſhift to keep myſelf in 
health and ſpirits.— K 


Our good and agreeable friends the 
'T——5, are removed to a very pleaſant 


» to whom I often pay my 
compliments ; and with them ſpend, in 
your abſence, the chearfulleſt hours of 
my 
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my life. — You are frequently the ſub- 
ject of our converſation; and as they 
greatly, intereſt themſelves in our affairs; 
you don't know how much pleaſure they 
expreſſed when I communicated ſome 
hints relating to them. You are too well 
acquainted with their worth and their 
ſincerity, Iam ſure, to be angry with me 


for the confidence I repoſe in them.— 
What is life without friendſhip ? but how 
rarely 1s friendſhip to be found? When 
it is found, can it be prized too much ?— 
Adieu | 


EDwaARS, 
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LETTER N. 


ELIZ A to EpwarD. 


© PHY has loſt her name. 
The long-wiſhed-for ceremony is 
over, and the new-married pair are the 
happieſt people i in the world. That their 
Happineſs may be durable I ſincerely wiſh, 
and of its duration have no doubts for 
there never was a couple with better diſ- 
poſitions: : if every couple who entered 
into the marriage-ſtate had the ſame, we 
ſhould not meet with ſo many peeviſh pairs, 


diſguſted with each other, and murmuring 
at their lot, — Without mutual affection 
| there 
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there can be no matrimonial happineſs, 
But! waſte time in reflections.— 


We made, I aſſure you, a very pitlo- 
reſque appearance in our hymeneal pro- 
ceſſion,—It was quite a rural wedding. 


[ ſhall not with the prolixity of a 


— 


deſcribe r the number of our car- | 


riages, nor the order in which they were 
ranged.,——— The village-girls ſcattered 
flowers before us as we walked to church, 
and the ſweeteſt ſet of bells I ever heard 
rung us back to Sir Charles's hoſpitable 
hall, where all his tenants with their fa- 
milies were ready to receive us with 


ſmiling faces, and many other demon- 
ſtrations of the ſincereſt joy.— Their joy, 
I can venture to ſay, was ſincere ; for Sir 
Charles has been a father to the pariſh, 
and is revered as well as beloved by all 
his neighbours.— His beneficence is equal 
to his benevolence, and his hand is as 


open as his heart.— He loves to ſee every 
body 
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body happy about him ; and they who are | 


not ſo in his company, muſt have ſome- 
thing very wrong in their tempers, and 
are not capable of taſting the heart-en- 
nobling pleaſures of philanthropy. — 


Harry „ of whoſe good-nature 
we have both received ſo many agreeable 


proofs, was at the wedding ; and by his 
chearful aſſiduities to pleaſe, and con- 
ſtant diſpoſition to be pleaſed, made his 
company extremely acceptable. — 


SIR Charles and my father had a long 
conference yeſterday ; and by the be- 
haviour of the latter to me ſince, I have 
great reaſon to believe that it ended very 
much in your favour, and that you by 
this time have received ſome interefting 
intelligence from the former*'—I am in 
' ſuch an agitation of ſpirits at preſent, 
that I cannot compoſe my thoughts, and 
conſequently am quite unfit to write 
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letters of the uſual length to you.— 


When matters of ſuch moment are upon 
the carpet—to talk like a politician—in 
which we are ourſelves ſo much con- 


cerned, you will not wonder at my reſt- 
eſſneſs nor my brevity. . 


Adieu 


EL1ZA, 
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LETTER XLI. 


FEpwaARD to ELIZz A. 


V O U ſaid ina former letter that you 
believed our correſpondence was 
drawing to a concluſion ; and I believe, 
indeed, that it is; for by ſhortening your | 
letters every poſt, you . will reduce them 
to mere notes. — However, I am not in 
the leaſt ſurprized at the brevity of your 
laſt, conſidering the flutter you muſt have 
been in, and the anxiety you muſt cer- 
tainly have endured, while matters of ſo 
much conſequence to us are in agita- 

tion. | 
YouR 
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Your letter was accompanied with a 
very kind one from Sir Charles, ac- 


quainting me that he had. recommended 


ne in the moſt powerful manner to the 
of , and that he did not 
doubt of my being taken notice of when 


n opportunity offered.— 


Tuis inftant a meſſenger is arrived 
from the aforefaid ———— , deſiring me 
to be with him early to-morrow morning 
before he goes to ——, Now, indeed, 
Eliza, I begin to feel myſelf in an odd 


kind of a flutter; and I believe many 


people more philoſophical than myſelf, 
would be in as unquiet a ſituation, 
According to the hints I have lately re- 


ceirxed from you, and the aſſurance Sir 


Charles has communicated to me, I can- 
not help encouraging the moſt flattering 
expectations: but when I think of the 
diſappointments I have met with, and the 
mcertainty of great men's promiſes, I 


am 
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am almoſt afraid to flatter myſelf with 
the ſlighteſt hopes.—I am ready to cry 


out with the Brutus of Shakeſpeare, 


O that a man might know 
| To-morrow's great event before it comes: 
But it ſuffices that the day will come. 


1 Don'T expect to have any reſt to 
night; for no ſchool-boy, at breaking - up, 
can be more tumultuouſly agitated than! 
am at this inſtant.— This agitation will 
ſufficiently plead for my brevity.—If I 
thought any farther apology was ne- 
ceſſary, I ſhould have a poor opinion of 
the perſon to whom I am now opening 


my heart. 


| Adieu ! | 


EDWARD. 


LET- 
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LETTER XLII. 


ELIZ A to EDWARD. 


12 HE agreeable contents of your laſt 

letter, dear Edward, made ample 
amends for its ſhortneſs ;—and I hope 
you are now out of your Auttering ſtate, 
and as happy as you deſerve to be after 


your viſit to —— =, You cannot ima- 


gine how much I wiſh to be at your ei- 


bow at this inſtant, and to read your looks 


inſtead of your letters.—The nearer. we 


think we approach to a pleaſing point of 
view, the more eagerly we deſire to 


arrive at it; though, perhaps, the plea- 


ſure we receive during our approximation 
to 
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to it, is more exquiſite than the joy we 
feel when that point is gained Objects 
at a diſtance from our eyes often appear 
to greater advantage than when we are 
near enough to examine them with mi- 


nuteneſs.— Vou ſee I am got into my old 
ſentimental way.—Habits, habits, are obſti- 


nate things, and are not eaſily removed. 


CoNSIDERING the natural curioſity of 
my temper, and my impatience to know 


every thing relating to my Edward, I 


think I behave with tolerable decorum.— 
Many women in my fituation. would not 
be able to write a line, ſo great would be 
their inquietude.—I don't pretend to 
extraordinary gifts, but ſurely. you will 
own that my patience on- this occaſion is. 
commendable:—you wilt probably ſay, 
that I write not as if I was under any 
apprehenſions of hearing diſagreeable 
news from a certain quarter; and you 


will 
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will ſay right. I was never of a ſanguine 
diſpoſition, but am ftrangely inclined to 
believe that our affairs are in a proſperous 
train; and as ſtrongly impelled to ima- 
gine, that your next letter- will be the 
moſt ſatisfactory one you ever wrote to 


me.—You cannot wonder, that in. this 
ſtate of expectation my attention is 


wholly engroſſed by the objects which 


attract it-I am, indeed, ſo taken up 
in forming future ſchems, that I am 
afraid you would think me fit to be ranked 
among the viſionary projeQtors of the age, 
were I to communicate all, my ramblings 
and reveries.— In ſhort, I can attend to 
nothing, while fancy is ſo buſily em- 
ployed ; and therefore, for fear I ſhould 
have my intellects ſuſpected, I will lay 
down my pen till my rational powers 
can excrt themſelves more ſoberly. 


— 


Adieu ! 
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EpWARD to ELIZ A. 


= HERE isno ſuch thing as pure, 
unmixed pleaſure in this world.— 

The force of this aſſertion I feel moſt 
ſtrongly at this inſtant. —Your agreeable 
letter found me in a ſituation which 1 
cannot deſcribe. _ My viſit to —— was 
happy beyond my expectations: I ſpall 
take poſſeſſion next week, Eliza, of a 
very genteel and lucrative employment. 
But how is my pleaſure damped by ac- 
quainting you, at the ſame time, with 
the death of my excellent mother, who 
was ſnatched away ſuddenly from this 
world, a few hours after I had communi- 
cated the above agregable news to her! 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps the extreme joy ſhe felt at my 
good fortune ſhook her nerves with too 
much violence, and haſtened her diſſo- 
lution; for ſhe was to all outward ap- 
pearance in high health before ſhe re- 
ceived it. Do you not, therefore, pity 
me ſincerely i in my preſent ſituation ; and 


do you not think it a trying one ? I 
cannot, as I ſaid before, deſcribe what 


feel. Such oppoſite events in ſo ſhort 


atime occaſion ſuch a number of diſſimi- 
lar ideas, that the mind is in the utmoſt 


confuſion.—I hardly know what I write; = 


and yet by writing I relieve my mind, 
that is, by writing to you, who are ſo 
much intereſted in all its movements.— 
To nobody elſe can I with any compo- 
ſure :>when I can, my firſt letter will 
be to Sir Charles — for his having kindly 
exerted himſelf in my favour, to whoſe 
friendly applications I in a great meaſure 
attribute the ſucceſs I have met with, In 
the mean time, I beg you would make 

H 2 my 
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my ſincere acknowledgments to him.— 


When he hears of my ſituation, I am 
ſure he will readily excuſe my ſilence... | 


My dear mother's image again occurs to 
me !— When the laſt duties are performed 
—what melancholy duties! — I ſhall 
have more leiſure to attend to thoſe of 
another kind, the performance of which 
is equally neceſſary ; for while we live 
in this world, we cannot be unconneQted 
with it. What a helpleſs creature would 
man be, excluded from ſociety ?—With- 
out the aſſiſtance of his fellow-creatures | 
he would be a ſavage.—Theſe refleQions | 
make the deeper impreſſion on me now, | 
becauſe I never felt the want of your i 


chearful converſation more than at this 
mournful moment, | 
I am 
Dear Eliza, 
Yours, and 


Only yours, 
EDWARD. 


In 
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LETTER XLIV. 
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ELIZz A to EDWARD. 


O UR ſituation is, indeed, parti- 
cularly embarraſſing, and I feel for 
you very ſincerely. Though I agree 
with you that there is no ſuch . thing as 
unmixed pleaſure in this world, yet give 


me leave to add, that there is not a great 
deal of unmixed ſorrow in it.—If we are 


often damped in the midſt of our higheſt 
joys, we are alſo frequently comforted 
in the midſt of our moſt poignant griefs. 
The duties you are going to perform | 


wenns E r 


are truly of the melancholy kind; but I 


p. hope you will not let them affect you 


too much, and render you unfit for the 
H 3 execution 
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execution of your other duties. 

Were I not myſelf under very great 
concern for the loſs you have ſuſtained, 
1 ſhould with the warmeſt expreſ- 
ſions tell you how much pleaſure I re- 
ceive by your promotion. — But while 


mournful images are before your eyes, | 


the mixture of gay ones 1s highly impro- 
per.—1 ſhall be more impatient than ever 
to hear from you: for every day grows 

more and more intereſting : — fail not, 
therefore, to write as ſoon as you can.— 
Say only that you are well, and I ſhall be 
ſatisfied, — | | 


Adieu ! 
Yours, &c. 
ELIZA. 
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Epwarn: to ELIZ A. 


6 Þ HE laſt, the melancholy duties to 
the dead have been performed, and I 
am now under a neceſſity of turning my 
attention to the living, among whom 
you at preſent moſt employ my thoughts. 
As ſoon as decency will permit, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to urge your ather's conſent, 
as I flatier myſelf that I am now in a ſitu- 


ation not to be rejected by him. My 
mother's jointure is conſiderable, my 
new employment will be very lucrative; 
and to a man of your father's mercenary— 
(muſt I recall the word, or may it ſtand?) 
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—temper, I ſhall, I doubt not, appear 
in a new light —How much uneaſineſs 
has that temper of his given us! But 1 
hope the clouds of oppoſition are break- 
ing away, and that the brighteſt proſpects 
are opening to our view. Without any 
metaphorical flouriſhes, I hope we ſhall 
very ſoon be very happy. 


I NneveER had ſuch a multitude of oppo- 
ſite, thwarting ideas running about in my 
head at the ſame time, ſince I knew the 
meaning of that word. — I can with 
difficulty turn my thoughts to' one ſub- 
ject, on ſuch a variety of ſubjects are 
they divided. You cannot wonder at 
ſuch diſſipation at this particular junc- 


ture; you will rather wonder, perhaps, 


that I am not more embarraſſed ; and, in- 
deed, I am myſelf ſurpriſed, that from 
the reſtleſineſs of my diſpoſition my com- 
plaints are not more numerous. 0 
Eliza, when will this agitation of the 
7 „ | mind 
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mind be at an end? When ſhall I ceaſe 


to be alternately deluded by hope, and 
diſtracted by fear? — Ho. I long to put 
my intended project in execution with re- 
gard to your father l But' there is now 
another rub in my way. — He is gone in- 
to the North on very urgent buſineſs; and 
till he returns, I cannot negociate with 
him ;—for there are ſeveral things to be 
mentioned at an interview, which J chuſe 
not to expoſe to the inſpection of the 
clerks of the Poſt-office —Till * he re- 
turns, therefore, I ſhall be not a little 
impatient, —I am very apt to be impa- 
tient :—but is not impatience in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of my affairs a moſt pardon- 
able failing ! — How I run on — how | 
I trifle But I know I am writing.to 
one who is too much intereſted in the 
ſubje& of my letter, to conſider too cloſely 
the wording of it. — You have always 
my thoughts on every ſubject, juſt as they 
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ariſe in my mind, without any decorations 
of ſtyle and ornamental flouriſhes, as if 
they were intended to be made public.— 
When I write to you, I think, I know, I 
am writing to another ſelf, and therefore 
write freely.— When we are converſing 
with thoſe we love, honour, and eſteem, 
whether in a ##te=g-t*te or in this paper 
way, how inſenſibly the time ſteals away 
I did not imagine it was ſo late by an 
hour, and am conſequently obliged to 
finiſh much ſooner than | intended. 
The poſt- man's bell rings me to a con- 
cluſion, and I muſt obey his noiſy ſum- 
mons, otherwiſe I ſhall keep you ano- 
ther night in a ſtate of ſuſpence ; 


a ſtate of all others to me the moſt irkſome 
and diſagreeable ; and I am ſure, notwith- 
ſtanding your philoſophical turn, that 
you will thoroughly agree with me with 


regard to its irkſomeneſs. I am loth, 
very loth to cloſe my ſheet :—but time 
| preſſes. 
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preſſes.—I have a thouſand things to 
ſay :I always have juſt when I have uo 
opportunity to mention them ;—and ne- 
ver finiſhed a letter with ſo much reluc- 


tance in my life.— Adieu, deareſt Eliza. 
Your own, 
Your faithful, 


EDWARD. 


1 
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LETTER LVL 


ELiza to EDWARD, 


12 glad, by | having performed the 
laſt duties to the dead, that you are 
under a neceſſity of attending to du- 
ties of a more chearful kind. —When 
we have done all in our power to preſerve 
our friends with us, we muſt, when we 
are ſo unhappy as to loſe them, endeavour 
to ſupply their places ; and not gloomily 
dwell on the moſt melancholy ſcenes in 
human life, Your new employment will 
luckily engage your attention, and diſ- 
fipate thoſe reflections which will, F know, 
frequently intrude upon a man of your 
con- 
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contemplative caſt, and exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility. 


You don't know what a flutter you 
have thrown me in, by mentioning your 
intended interview with my father.—I 
am agitated beyond expreſſion, and have, 
I can't tell why, more anxieties about it, 
than I have felt ſince the firſt commence- 
ment of our acquaintance. — There is a 
tumult in my thoughts which I cannot 
deſcribe ;—and as the execution of your 
icheme muſt neceſſarily be long delayed 
by the abſence of my father, I ſhall be in 
a ſtrange way till you have an opportu- 
nity to make your propoſals in form, and 
attack him in his own Smithfield ſtyle. 
If I allow him on this occaſion to be 
mercenary, I muſt alſo do him the juſtice 
to ſay, that I believe he has ſincerely my 
intereſt at heart; and really imagines that 
the better bargain he makes for me, the 
more happineſs I ſhall enjoy in the mar- 
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riage ſtate. —lIt is natural for thoſe whoſe 
ruling paſſion is the love of money, to 
ſuppoſe that fortune and felicity are 
ſynonimous terms. — It is natural, but 
ſurely 'tis highly abſurd. Nobody but a 
miſer would think of making the latter 
depend upon the former; and 1 am afraid 
my good father's Mammon-ideas will 
not eaſily be removed for others of a more 
liberal kind. Avarice generally in- 
creaſes with age, and is indeed the only 


paſſion which remains vigorous to the laſt 
ſtage of life. How unlucky is this 
journey to the North ! I fay unlucky, 
becauſe it prevents you from preſſing him 
home with your propoſals.—I hope you 
will not attribute my impatience to inde- 
licacy, but I really ſhould be very glad to 
hear that all matters were amicably ſettled 
between you: — for though I am very 
much inclined to believe that you will 
now be a © thriving wooer,” I know 
alſo that all the addreſs you are maſter 

of 
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of muſt be exerted in order to talk him 
to your purpoſe. — All your eloquence 
will be neceſſary, I aſſure you. —But I 
need not tell you in what manner to make 
your attack; you are too well acquainted 
with the world to want any information, 
eſpecially from me, on this head. —I can- 
not, however, help dwelling upon it, 
becauſe I am fo deeply intereſted in your 
ſucceſs —I ſhall think the time horribly 
tedious, till you have an opportunity to 
do what I am ſatisfied you are as anxious 
about as myſelf. —If my father meets with 
no propoſals before he comes to Town, 
which he thinks too advantageous to be 
rejected, I flatter myſelf that you will 
ſtand a good -chance.—But if he ſhould 
return with a rival,—I tremble to think 
what will become of me - My ſituation 
will then be truly perplexing. How in- 


genious we are to torment ourſelves |—. 
I will not encourage reflections ſo dark , 
and diſagreeable. 
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Sis Charles and Lady T—— both 
chide me extremely, whenever they ſee 
me in a diſconſolate way,—a way. am 
too apt te be in and very kindly tell me 
that every thing will end well, and ac- 
cording to my wiſhes.— They are good 
creatures; and without their comforting 
converſation, I ſhould, I am afraid, fre. 
quently indulge the melancholy mood, to 
the prejudice of my health, as well as the 
deſtruction of my peace ———Amiable 
pair !—You would be charmed with their 


behaviour to each other :—they are al- 


ways together, and I never met with two 
people who thought more alike ; indeed, 
it is by thinking ſo much alike, and by 
acting with ſo much propriety, that they 
are loved, honoured, and eſteemed, by 
all who are acquainted with them: by 
the poor they are almoſt adored, Such 
characters are rare; but how worthy are 
they of imitation !—I could write upon 


their virtues until my fingers would no 
longer 
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longer wag ; but though my fingers are 
not tired, my eyes are ſo heavy, that 1 
can hardly keep the lids from cloſing — 
I was ſo much diſturbed laſt night by the 
high wind, (which has made great havoc 
among our trees and tiles) that I am 
drowſy to-riight much fooner than uſual. 
— - But drowſy as I am, I can with my 
accuſtomed ſpirit aſſure you, that nothihg 
ſhall eraze the i image © OR from the 
' heart of his 
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: i; EDWARD to EI Isa. 
HE eyes of Edward are never ſo 
- highly gfiÞfcd, as when they are 
looking at the letters of Ela. Ves, 


Eliza, your letters always give me the 
higheſt entertainment.— The letters of a 
true friend are invaluable treaſures, and 
the collection which you have furniſhed 


me with, I would not exchange for any 


manuſcripts in the Britiſh muſeum.— 
But I would not have you ſhew this pa- 
ragraph to ——-—, for he would certainly 
brand it with the name of an extravaganza, 
a flight, becauſe he himſelf thinks no ma- 


nuſcripts out of that repoſitory worth. 
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EDWARD au⁰ο⁰ ELA. iis 
reading. Is not this whim of his, how- 
ever, very reprehenſible? Now I men- 
tion the Muſeum,—how oddly ideas are 


aſſociated II cannot help recollecting 


ſome of the converſations which paſſed 
between us in our - favourite walk —the 


ſhady one.— Thoſe days in which we could 


enjoy our | perſanal interviews uninter- 
rupted, were ſupremely happy. How 


imperceptibly the hours ſtole away, while 


we ſlowly ſauntered fide by fide; and how 
did we lingering quit our garden-views, 
when the moment of departure arrived! 
Alt is with the utmoſt delight that I re- 
member the many pleaſing and intereſt- 
ing converſations we there enjoyed : 
yet that delight is fometimes daſhed by 
the recollection of thoſe accurrences which 
put an end to them. But on thoſe occur- 
rences I will not encourage my thoughts 


I to ramble they are but too ready to 
dwell upon diſagreeable things, in ſpite of 
all my efforts to turn them into another 


I 2 channel. 
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channel. — I often think, while I am 
writing to you, that I crowd too many 
reflections into my letters; I check my- 
ſelf frequently in the [midddle of a medita- 
tion ; and ſtop my pen, for fear I ſhould 
grow a mere moraliſt; a pedantic prater. 
At this moment I feel the reflefor buſy 
at my elbow ; but I will ſhake him from 
me, as I would the impertinent Jack —, 
who, you know, is diſtinguiſhed among 
his friends by the name of the Intruder : 
a character which was always extreme- 
ly contemptible in my eyes; for there 
is nothing ſo hateful to me as the in- 
ſignificant tattling of a coxcomb who 
breaks in upon you at all hours, without 


any regard to propriety, and draws off 
your attention from buſineſs of conſe- 
quence to his empty ſmall-talk.—Lady 
T juſtly calls ſuch a fellow a queer 
being. Queer enough, indeed; and I am ſo 
unlucky as to meet with many of thoſe 


- Beings every day—You are in no place, 


nor 
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nor at any time fafe from their viſits, 
nor ſecure from their impertinence. 


They peſter you at church as well as the 
play. — Horace and Boileau have with 
exquiſite ſtrength and humour exhibited 
theſe animals in their proper colours ; 


and in a ſatire of Donne's modernized 
by Pope, you have alſo the ſame character 
painted in a maſterly manner.— 


O now I wiſh for the return of your 
father from his journey !— 


I HAVE this moment heard that ſome- 
thing unexpected has occaſioned a more 
ſpeedy return than he intended, and that 


he will, if no accident happen, be in 
town on Friday next — Vou may believe 
I ſhall gladly and eagerly ſeize the firſt 
opportunity to wait on him. Now, 
Eliza, our affairs, I think, are actually 
drawing to a concluſion. Friday will be an 
intereſting day, and I hope a ſucceſsful one. 
III never looked forward with ſo much 


* impatience, 
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impatience, with ſuch a mixture of hope 
and fear in ſhort, with all the various 
ſenſations that can poſſibly agitate a lov- 
er's breaſt, and with which your tender 
boſom will probably be agitated at the pe- 
rufal of this paragraph.— | 


I HARDLY know what I am writing, ſo 
great is the flutter of my ſpirits ; ; and yet 
I am impelled to write on by I know not 
what irreſiſtible power, —I ſeem to write 
mechanically: I move my fingers almoſt 
without feeling my pen. But I muſt 
make an effort and check myſelf, while 
I have juſt ſenſe enough to know that I 
am growing very nonſenſical. — A poet 
5 remarkable for his gallantry tells us, that 


Nonſenſe itſelf is eloquence in love: 


But I doubt there i is more gallantry than | 
truth in this line. — | 
Adieu! 
E think on 
Epwanp. 


s 7 
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LETTER XLII. 


ELIZ A to EDwarD. 


E > HI N K on 1 Aye, that I 
do:—he is never out of my thoughts; 


for waking or ſleeping, his image pre- 
ſents itſelf to my n mind's eye, 


Dow 1 imagine, my dear-Edward, that 
I dream when I write thus: — I am 
perfectly in my ſenſes, and without the 
leaſt tendency to a delirium.—I do, indeed, 
perpetually think of you and your inten- 
tions, and heartily pray for your ſucceſs 
on the important day, which you hope 
will be deciſive in our favour.—I did not 


1 believe 
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believe my father would return ſo ſpeedi- 
ly :—but as you expreſs ſo much joy at 
the news, I am truly glad of it. In 
his laſt letter to me, he faid, that the 
buſineſs which carried him to would 
keep him, he was afraid, a great while.— 
He wrote as if the journey was not agree- 
able ; and therefore I dare fay he is glad . 
to be countermanded.— 


My flutterings come on ſo very faſt, 
that I have not ſpirits to write any longer. 
— will not ſay I have not ſtrength to 


hold my pen; I hate affectation too much 
to give myſelf ſuch abſurd airs; z but I 


really cannot with any compoſure go on; 
—and ſo, 


My dear Edward, 


Pray believe, 


That you are never forgotten by Your 


ELIZA. 
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P. S. Lady T—, to whom I have 
read your letter, has heard what you haye 


with regard to my father's return ;—ſo 
that I look forward with you to Friday, 
in a ſituation of mind the moſt anxious 
to be imagined. If I don't expreſs my- 
ſelf ſo clearly as I ought, you muſt to that 
ſituation impute the confuſion of my 


ideas. 


LET- 
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LETTER XLIX. 
Ebwanb to ETIZA. 


OUR father, my dear Eliza, ar- 

rived on Thurſday night, but 
late; I therefore thought it better to 
let him refreſh himſelf with a night's reſt, 
before I made him a viſit of ſuch conſe- 
quence.— Yeſterday morning I waited on 
him,—and but I won't keep you 
in ſuſpence :—Every thing is ſettled be- 
tween us to my utmoſt wiſh. — He con- 
ſents to make us happy, and has made 
conceſſions in my favour which I never 
expected, but for which I ſhall always 
love, honour and eſteem him.—I ſend 
this ſhort epiſtle by expreſs to put an end 
to all your flutter and anxieties, but am E 

3 Fon 
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too much diſſipated with joy to write all 
the particulars which occurred at our in- 
ter view: — a detail of thoſe would take 


up too much time. Now I am com- 


pletely happy, for now I ſhall no longer 
be deprived of my dear Eliza's converſa- 
tion, for which I have ſo long ſighed in a 
kind of baniſhment from her preſence.— 


On the receipt of this, I hope you will em- 
ploy yourſelf in making preparations for 
our wedding-day, the nomination of which 


I leave to yourſelf := only conſider the 
natural impatience of my temper, and 
be not long in fixing it. 


Yours for ever, 


EnwarD. 


LET- 
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OOO ONO 
LY CEE 1 


ELIZ A to EDWARD. 


Cannor expreſs by words the joy 
which I felt at the receipt of your dear 
letter. — What charming contents! I 
flew with it directly to Sir Charles and 


Lady T—, who both enjoyed ſincerely 
the happy concluſion of our anxieties, 


| Tars minute I have received a letter 
from my father the kindeſt imaginable.— 
He loves you, I am ſure, by what he ſays of 
you, and is ſorry he has been ſo long 
blind to your merit. —Lady T— is as 
cager to have the wedding-day over as 

you 
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you can be, and tells me ſhe will gladly 
aſſiſt me in making preparations. — As 
for fixing the day, I think, as my father 
has behaved in ſo generous a manner, he 
ought to be conſulted about it : and I am 
willing to believe that you, on ſecond 
thoughts, will ſee the propriety of this 
propoſal. —But in this point, you ſhall 
yourſelf determine. — A ſervant of Sir 
Charles waits for this letter, otherwiſe I 
would write more :—-But I hope we ſhall 
ſoon have no occaſion to converſe with 
each other through the poſt- office.— 


Adieu ! 


Etrza. 
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LETTER LI. 


EnwaARD- to ELIIZ A. 


| HE propriety of your propoſal 

* firuck meimmediately, and I com- 
municated the filial part of your letter to 
your father, who was highly pleaſed with 
it —Y our father's preſent behaviour can- 
cels all his former from my memory, and 
makes me the happieſt man in the world. 
— He has pitched upon the firſt of May 
for our nuptials, becauſe he was himſelf 
married on that day, and becauſe his own 
marriage was uncommonly fortunate.— 
He hgs a flight touch of ſuperſtition on 
this occaſion but it is very excuſable. 


—1 
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II fully intend to be with you on Fri- 
day next: Friday was a lucky day.—I 
am a little ſuperſtitious now, you will tell 
me, and with reaſon ;— however, ſu- 
perſtition apart, I ſhall always reflect on 
that particular day with the higheſt ſatis- 
faction, becauſe it was productive of 
the higheſt happineſs to me. — Can it 
therefore be temembered with too much 
pleaſure ?—How I long to ſee you !— 
how I wiſh for Friday! — 


Adieu! 


ED WARP. 
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LETTER LIL 
 Furza to Epwasp. 


RIDAY is arrived, but not with 
Friday is Edward arrived | — What 
means this delay at this time ?— What 
new obſtructions to our mutual felicity ? 
Have I not reaſon to be alarmed? If you 


could not come yourſelf on the day you 
appointed, could you not have wrote to 
me? O Edward, I know not what to 


think of this delay ;—and I am the more 
alarmed, - becauſe I know you are re- 


markable for punQuality, except pre- 
vented by illneſs, which I ſincerely hope 


is not now the cauſe either of yout abſence 
| or 
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or your filence.—But I have a thouſand 
fears for your ſafety, at the ſame time that 
I chide you for your neglet.—_.You 
know my heart; you know how tenderly 
I love you; and therefore cannot wonder 
that I am thus diſturbed in the midſt of 
ſo many fortunate occurrences.——l am 
not the only perſon diſturbed on this oc- 
caſion, though you may be ſure the moſt 
deeply affected. Sir Charles and Lady 
T. are equally ſurprized at your 
not coming yourſelf, or ſending a line of 
information. For God's ſake, Edward, 
when this comes to your hands, diſpatch 
the meſſenger who brought it with the 
reaſon of your delay, without ſtaying to 
write about it: a verbal meſſage will be 
ſufficient, for I ſhall, not have a moment's 
peace till he returns. The poetical rav- 
ings of diſtracted lovers are nothing to 
the pangs which at this inſtant tear the 
tortured heart of your 


: ELI Z A. 
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TO this letter no anſwer was returned; 
no anſwer could be returned; for Ed- 
ward, ſoon after he had ſent his diſ- 
patches to the Poſt-office, was ſeized 
with a fever in his head, which in a few 
hours put an end to all his proſpects in 
this world. A meſſenger was ſent off 
by the editor of thefe ſheets (who 'was 
with his friend when he was attacked, | 
and performed the - laſt duties) to Eliza, 
to acquaint her with the unhappy fitua- 
tion of her lover, and to inform her, 
that ſhe muſt loſe no time, if ſhe ex- 
pected to ſee him alive. — came; 
but ſhe came too late to hear him arti- 
-He expired in her arms, a 
few moments after her arrival; and thoſe 
whoſe hearts are not void of ſenſibility, 
will ; imagine the ſituation of Eliza at that 

JynAure, 


culate. 
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juncture, without the aſſiſtance of any 
rhetorical flouriſhes to heighten their 
compaſſion. 'To the feeling reader, few 
words are forcible ; on the unfeeling one, 
the ſtrongeſt will have no effect. 


